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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is threefold: (1) to 
describe briefly the Purdue Leadership Effectiveness and Development 
(LEAD) Program operating within the Department of Child Development 
and Family Life; (2) to reviev other programs vith similar 
characteristics in other areas and at other levels of education; and 
(3) to discuss briefly the implications of the approach for family 
life education classes* The Purdue LEAD Program is characterized as a 
dual-approach instructional system in that it provides an 
undergraduate course in leadership aimed at developing skills 
particularly relevant to leading college discussion groups and, at 
the same time, furnishes gualified and supervised discussion group 
leaders to enhance the effectiveness of instruction in the large 
marriage and family relationships courses. In the appendix of this 
report, the authors have included a variety of materials which should 
be helpful in developing a similar program within most educational 
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Introductlon 

The purpose of this paper is threefold: (a) to briefly describe the Purdue 
Leadership Effectiveness and Development (LEAD) Program operating vrtthln the 
Department of Child Development and Family Life, (b) to review other proerams with 
similar characteristics in other areas and at other levels of education, (c) to 
briefly discuss the lopllcatlons of the approach for family life education classes. 
In the appendix vie have Included a variety of material which should be helpful in 
developing a similar program T/ithln most educational contexts. 

Structure of the LEAD Program 

The Purdue LEAD Program was developed primarily to deal with the increasing 
number of students who enroll in popular "Ilarrlage and Family Relationships" course 
(CDFL 350). Class size has steadily increased during the last few years while the 
opportunity for discussions ^rithin the classroon has become more difficult. Re- 
cently the LEAD system uas instituted in which undergraduates are trained to lead 
small discussion groups within the CDFL 350 course. The undergraduates are re- 
cruited, screened, and, if qualified, admitted to the program. During both semest- 
ers, LEAD sf-.Vntc o^T-^ii in t-r.-e-crp-'-.t co-rce, "Seminar in Leadership Effective- 
ness", in which they receive instruction and training in various aspects of human 
relations and group cynamics (see Appendix A). During the first semestei each 
LEAD student serves as -ji Assistant Leader in one of the twelve discussion groups 
within the CDFL 350 course. The second semester LEAD students become full leaders 
in the CDFL 350 discussion groups. Each discussion group has a Leader and an 
Assistant Leader who receive supervision and instruction by the Purdue LEAD Program 
staff. Consequently, the Purdue LEAD Program may be characterized as a dual- 
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approach instructional system in that it provides an undergraduate course in lead- 
ership aimed at developing skills particularly relevant to leading college discuss- 
ion groups, and, at the same time, furnishes qualified and supervised discussion 
group leaders to enhance the effectiveness of instruction in the large marriage 
and family relationships course. 

The LEAD program has a number of important advantages which establish its 
value to higher education in a wide variety of instructional settings. First, the 
LEAD program is self-contained in that only one instructor and two graduate 
teaching assistants are required. Second, the LEAD program is developmental in th 
each semester new students are added to the program who begin as assistant dis- 
cussion group leaders serving as understudies to more advanced leaders and progres 
to full leadership responsibility following their semester of internship -'^nd p^?rti 
cipat'on in the weekly LEAD seminars • Third, the LEAD program is self-correcting 
in that a comprehensive system of evaluation and revision is built into all com- 
ponents of the system. Fourth, the LEAD program provides a medium for experimen- 
tation in various strategies of classroom instruction. New and innovative mater- 
ials and procedures can be used in various discussion groups and their educational 
effectiveness immediately gauged. Finally, the LEAD program is generalizable in 
that it can be adopted by almost any course and department. 

Future Directions 

In addition to syateramatically evaluating the effectiveness of the LEAD pro- 
gram we are planning to initiate t\w additional projects soon if funding sources 
are secured. They are the Pyramid System of Instruction, and the Purdue Mature 
Undergraduate Student Trainee (mST) Program. 
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Pyramid System of Instruction * The objective of the Pyramid p-cjcLt Is to 
test the efficacy of a trl-level system of instruction contrasted with the straigh' 
lecture system. A typical week of instruction under the Pyramid System would be- 
gin with a large lecture session (n=200) which would Introduce the topic area and 
identify its most Important components. In the second weekly session, the class 
would be divided into four sections (rv^SO students) and the session would include 
both instruction and class discussion. Approximately half of the sessions would 
be devoted to watching a television presentation (adopted from, for example, a 
film, slide presentation, panel discussion, interview) and the latter half of the 
session would be class discussion of the presentation led by LEAD students (three 
for each section). An experiment within the study would test the effectiveness of 
four competing modes of television presentation: conventional close-circuit cabL. 
system, a video cassette system, a video cartridge system, and a combination of 
all three. D-ring the final session of the week students would be assigned to 
one of twelve small discussion groups (n«16 or 17) led by members of the LEAD 
program. 

The major difference between the present system and the Pyramid System is th 
second session which replaces a large lecture with television presentation-dis- 
cussion sections one-quarter the class size. Time devoted to preparing lecture 
material in the present system will be devoted to developing effective and inter- 
esting television presentations which could be used and improved from semester to 
semester. 
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The Purdue MUST Program , If sufricient funding could be fouiid the I-IUST 
Program would provide ten undergradua»-e tralneeships to Indiana residents thirty 
years of age or older who, except for the lack of money, would qualify for admiss- 
ion to Put due. In addition to a normal course load the trainees would enroll in 
the LEAD program becoming discussion group leaders in the marriage and family re- 
lationships course. Because the MUST students have no doubt had considerable on- 
the-job training with regards to marriage and family relation jhips, they should 
add a more mature perspective to the often highly homogeneous (age, social class, 
culture, region) discussion groups they will lead. 

The program would test the efficacy of an inexpensive system which should 
both relieve the anxiety of older adults about returning to school and uf.ilize 
their years of experience to enhance undergraduate instruction. With few modifi- 
cations, the program could be adopted by almost any institution or academic de- 
partment . 

Preliminary results of the evaluation of the LEAD program look very good and 
the full research report will be available at mid-year (see Figley, 1974 for the 
research proposal and Appendix B and C for two of the evaluation instruments). 

The latter part of the paper will be devoted to a closer look at peer-instruc- 
tion in general and its applicability to other educational contexts. 

Conclusions about Peer- Inst ruction 

It is clear from a pursual of the educational literature that the peer- 
instruction approach has permeated all levels of education: at the college level 
(e.g., Linden, Feldhusen, 6f Ames, in press; Alexander, 1974; Figley, Harrell, & 
Ridley, 1973; Morrison, 1972; IJeikert, 1973; Wallace, 1^74), at the high school 
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level (e.g., Baymur & Patterson, 1960; Cadltz* 1963; Hassett, 1974) at the elemen- 
tary school level (Brlggs, 1967; Galvln & Shoup, no date; Guraaer, 1973; Kern & 
Kirby, 1969; Rime & Ham, 1958), and at the preschool level (Kelslar & Blumenfield, 
1972). Although a complete review of these programs is beyond the scope of this 
paper (McKeachie, 1971 and Rosenbaum, 1973, for extensive reviews) important con- 
clusions may be drawn from them which should be considered before initiating a peei 
instruction system. 

1. Peer-instruction can be utilized in most educational contexts (Keller, 
1968; Fry, 1972; Gartner, 1971; Maas & Pressler, 1973; Rosenbaum, 1973). 

2. Peer-instruction is eaual or superior to more conventional approaches in 
(a) increasing the students; ability to think through substanti\ issues (e.g., 
Figley, et al, 1973; Gumaer, 1973; Wallace, 1974), (b) improving students' skills 
in human relations (e.g., Alexander, 1974; Cumaer, 1973; Weikert, 1973), and (c) 
academic improvement (e.g., Figley, et al, '.973; McKeachie, 1971; Morrison, 1972; 
Rosenbaum, 19 73) . 

3. Few peer-instruction programs include adequate training for the students 
who will instruct their peers. (Rare exceptions other than the LEAD program are 
figley, et al, 1973; Gumaer, 1973; Uoikert, 1973; Wallace, 1974). 

4. Few peer-instruction programs include systeramatic evaluation programs 
(See Figley, 1974). 

5. Finally, no program other than the Purdue LEAD program is dual-level. I 
addition to providing discussion leaders the LEAD program attempts to increase tlif 
competence of the LEAD students beyond the minimum requirements for leading their 
groups. We feel that future use of the peer- instruction should Include the per- 
sonal development of peer instructors. 
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Implications and Recoimnendatlons 

Educators planning to implement a program sltnllar to the Purdue LEAD program 
should Incorporate the following objectives: 

1. Developing an open and supportive environment within which self-discovery 
learning takes place, Rogers and Coulson (1969), have suggested a number of 
elements important to facilitating significant learning. Among these elements 

are (a) whole-nerson Involvement, both intellectually and affectively, (b) student- 
initiated sense of discovery with adequate encouragement from the environment, 
and (c) learner as the locus of evaluation and self-satisfaction as the index of 
progress. It is this kind of environment within which leaders will be trained 
and which they, in turn, will recreate for the groups they lead. 

2. Increasing the level of interpersonal competence of the leaders. Egan 
(1973) has identified ten interpersonal components essential in a resource person 
in human relationships and groups. "'^ His list includes empathy, warmth, respect, 
genuineness, concreteness (speaking about concrete experiences and behavior, being 
direct and specific), initiative, immediacy (dealing openly and directly with 
others), self-disclosure, feelings and emotions, confrontation, aiid self- 
exploration (Egan, 1973, p* 19). 

3. Developing a comprehensive leader training system which includes a 
screening process, evaluation of all components of the program, effective super- 
vision and support, gradual practicum experience (learning by doing one step at a 
time) , and a structure in which beginners can learn from more experienced leaders. 



Similar lists have been developed by Carckhuff (1967), Figley (1972), and 
Holland and Baird (1968). 



4. Lastly, before any program is initiated a number of Issues must be con- 
sidered which are related to the educational context within vhich the progrm will 
oT>erate : 

a. Is there a staff member who would be qualified a3 an instructor/ 
director of the program? 

b. What kind of system could be accommodated by scheduling procedures? 
For example, does the scheduling pattern of the school allow for 
six or nine week mini courses, semester courses, night classes? 
Scheduling has a significant impact on the methods of training 
peer-instructors/leaders. 

c. Can various courses be structured to accommodate the program? 
There must be a minimally acceptable interface between the course 
structure and the discussion group structure. 

d. Will the administration, the community and the students themselves 
support and promote the program? Adequate space and time to develop 
the program will be determined by the degree of support. 

e. Will credit or some other kind of compensation be available to 
reward student leaders for their involvement? 

f . How much authority and autonomy will be ascribed to the leaders? 
High levels of autonomy will require that the leaders have a minimum 
level cf competence with course material and methods of instruction. 

g. Will you choose peer-instructors/leaders from among older or same- 
age groups? 

h. Will the students involved accept or reject peer-instruction/leader- 
ship? A freshman family life education course may not accept another 
freshman as a discussion group leader, but a senior leader may be 
much more acceptable. 
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i. Would a pass-nopass evaluc'tion svstem be possible? The pass-nopdss 
option may be more appropriate for peer- instruct ion since there 
would be less pressure of evaluation. 

j» I^at is the motive for instituting a student leader s^^stem? Student 
leadership programs are not intended to become baby-sitting sessions, 
while teachers gain an opportunity for a coffee break. The success 
of a program, to a large degree, will depend on the active partici- 
pation of the teacher in char^^e. The teacher must be a resource for 
leadership, supervision, guidance, training, evaluation, and en- 
couragement. 
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Please i^rite ymtr ^* r./.Iaa t^:* -ml/h^:' 5 Did you !:Mi*tlr fi'otu It? 

Hov «JLght: it hava been iB;v)r:>\'sd? 



How would you rale this workahop as be:.ng petaonally r«lev»ml: and helpful to you? 
Excell&t^t Goo<J F^lt Poor 
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MID-SEMESTCR 
E^^>-SEMSSTF,R 



CmElUA FOR nJ^SS PARIICIFATION' GRAT)B 

The discvissica grou-) participation grade will be judged by your leader or fellw 
a udeuca or both on the "follmrtng criteria. I« geaeral the evaluation of your group 
p-rformance v-lll be b i^ed sn two major diffiensicme; quantity and quality of pa tld- 
patloc. Circle the ^ncst appropriate subscorft. 

t. quantity 
Tco Uttl3 

1 2 3 4 5 5 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 

Too >iuch 

T.xta raeaai monopoliitirg the :cnver.iatl<«i or act speaking at all is detriraental to 
the grout, pt-cess. A^sertivesess at?.d r5.3k-£akiag is necceasary as well as a 
wiUlngneej to ahate your ids&s. 

■ J. . -^ality 

Mslnta-esrsd^ 3 •+ 5 6 3 <? ^^^.^^^cvslve 

Thts nesns thai: a r^saonsive Rroup raesber maintains eye contact with a apsaker; 
focusse- hia attention on the group and really listens to what la being aald. A. 
disinte-esrcd lien^bec tablbit» group process by focusoins hia attention outside 
the gro.p; i^irtras osh^rs coiar-aaia, la not supportive of other aeiAera, and 
speaks in the ab^cracf rathec than about hia personal feelings. 



Ego-orl^nted .23456789 Group-oriented 

Tnis means that gtou^5-orlc-i:tr.d eeaibets contribute to group growth by talTcing 
with gr(;u? nembtrs rather than through the leader; picking up on and ecknowl- 
ed<»lng o<-her merJiers etateueite; addrest^tng Mmaelf to the other group 
«e^.erfi feelings, rr.e ego-srlented iceml.er contributes irrelevant material 
thrcugh story- C.-lllu.^ r3td,if.ng. and general b.S. and an over-emphasie on 
reletln-; past experluiceft. 

Deatrucciv-e i->iA'if,789 l'*"^!^^^^^ 
Infi«ea=e 1 - 3 4 .> 6 . « ^ influence 

This aeaas that thfc msBbsr «ho eserte a positive influence on the group accepts 
the feeUngs nnd ideas of other metnbera r.v«m if he disagrees i^th the™. He 
auestions but does rot verbelly atta.f.: o.- "tme out" other mBtSbere. The 
nJucS>^^^«be. .lienates others rrj attacking, ^abel-lng. and threatenl.«g. 
He does not re^jpec- others' feelings. 



CommiiB on tb/j fr^ruency of nlssirg tb« dis-juBai-.n groups.. 
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Purdue LEAD Program 
Leadership Functions 



The concept of leadership In a discussion group Is Influenced by the concepts 
and expectations of leadership held by Bsiri>era of the group, as well as by thci 
concepts and expectations of leadership held by the person designated as ''leader.'* 

> ' • ' 

Mcabcr behavior, and hnee leader bdunrior maj be generally described in terns 
of (a) group ftmctioaing bdunriors and (b) problaa-solving behaviors. One listing 
of these behaviors is as follows: 

Group Functioning Behaviors ; 

a. bring others into the coonrersation, encourage individual contributors t 
create receptive ataosj^iere 

b. encourage expression of all shades of opinion, reli^^e conflict by 
emphasizing group goals 

Ce reconcile differences, seek middle ground, possibly modify one's oun 
position 

de discourage useless repetition, sustain progress toward group goal 

e. encourage critical evaluation of evidence of fact and opinion, and 
rational conclusions drasm from that evidoice 

f • make procedural suggestions during or after the discussion, encourage 
evaluation of one's own and others' contributions 



Problem-Solving Behaviors : 

a. ask for information and opinion eveidence 

b. provide factual information and considered opinions 

c. translate generalizations into concrete examples; project effects of a 
possible course of action 

d. summarize ideas and clarify relations between and among them; attempt to 
redefine positions in terms of agreed objectives 

e. apply group standards to group thought; evaluate by questioning evidence, 
argument, or application of a proposed solution 

f. prod members to keep making progress toward group goals; seek settlement 
on a course of action 

git record Important points and group decisions in writing; secure group accept*- 
ance of the written record. 



Negative behaviors, which should be discouraged. Include: dominating the 
discussion by talking too much; repeatedly criticizing contributions of others; 
repeatedly Interrupting others; persisting In consideration of points previously 
agreed to or rejected; unreasoned rejection of others* evidence, argument or 
proposed solutions; pressing for agri^ent before full consideration has been 
achieved; refusal to share Ideas. 

Any or all of these tehavlors may be performed by meiAers imd/or the leader 
t any time. It Is apparent that if "^the leader'' assumes aU of the behaviors at 
all times » he becomes the sole contributor or. If you will, a lecturer « Others 
In the group are left without Involvement. It follows, then, that these behaviors 
(or any equivalent listing of all possible alternatives) must be shared among all 
ihe m»bers of the group, including that member of that member wfad wears the 
designation of "leader." 

The particular selection and the degree of concentratloa of behaviors 
performed by the leader give rise to the characterlxaticm of his leadership as 
"democratic," "authoritarian," or the like. 



Source: SBBZ 

Aeur» J. & Eubank, H.L. A Concept of leadership for discussion groups. 
Southe rn Speech Journal , 1954, 14 (May), 283-293. 
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l>i*l jou >icco%'ii .»b your foal*!-' ^^J^^ 

thl::r;'^^; did yo^. do niVf 



^aght hive iori^roT I rs-vl p or ^.hs senf^?i.on? 
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Please tjrite yn«r r .> y „:ioa t'-.- in?::^.;' j .uasi'-.i. "Did yo-i !-QQ.*fi? ft'ooi itV 



Hov idLght it havii been ia<jro%"£i? 



CoEsn-'inta, auggestioas, critic Istia. 



How vould you rale this workehap as be;.ng pestaoually relevattt and helpful to you? 
Ezcelleitt Good Ffiilt ?oor 
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Purdue LSAD Program 



BmIc Coiuildtraticmt Ifaigardliig SmII 
Discussion Groups 



Bmsfits of Discussion 

1. Individual goals 

a. to stlffulate the desire for good evidence and logical thinking 

b. to learn to give and take crltldsB 

c. to learn When and hoir to co«hproiiiae 

d. to develop a direct ccmveraatlonal manner of apeakJng 

2. Group goala 

a. to foraulate and clarify specific problems 

b. to exchange Information 

c. to clarify and evaluate attitudes values 

d. to release tensions 

e. to reinforce socially accepted valuea (legitimate when clearly atated) 



Inherent limitations of the Discussion Process 
1* Discussion is a slow process 

2. Discussion is an inefficient proceaa when membera lack adequate 
information concerning the topic. 

3. Diacusslon is a poor method for conaiderlng questions of fact (aa dlatlnct 
from questions of belief » values » or policy). 

4. Discussion seldom provides an orderly analyais. 



CoBBon Faulta Appearing in Discussion Groups 

1. Lack of iBsiedlate preparation for a particular dlaeuaalon (i.e. failure 
to gather information and/or to organise information and ideas) 

2. Concealing real differences; agreeing for agreement* a sake 

3. One-sldedness - Discussion groups can be dominated by advocatea of 
one point of view, either through their concerted efforts or through 
pushing successfully for premature agreement. 

CcMKm Hisconceptions 

1* Agreement is no sure test of success 

a. There are am good discussions In which people disagree violently. 

b. Nhen agreement cornea too easily on a controveraial subject » one 
suspects that the thinking haa hmmn superficial » or that real 
differences hsve been concealed. 
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2. There may be silent participation 

a. Active, Intelligent listening is an important and neccessary part of 
discussion. 

b* Sometimes, the greatest contribution any member can make, at a given 
moment, is to keep quiet and listen to someone else. At the same 
time, if the underlying assumption of discussion is reasonable, one 
would not expect that any given person would make his total 
contribution through listening,, any more than he would make his 
total contribution through speaking. 

3. Discussion may not "settle** anything. The purpose may. Indeed, be to 
'^unsettle** people in order to generate thought about a problem. 



Source: 

Evbank, H.L. & Auer, J.J. Discussion a r d Debate; Tools of 
Democracy . New York, Appleton**Century-Crofts, 
(2nd ed.), 1951, 270-275. 
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^As a means of Improving classes dealing with Intimate human relationships » 
we are asking you to complete the following questionnaire. In no way will 
your answers be used to determine your grade in the course. Please use a 
pencil and the computer scoring cards to record your answers. 

I. Background Information 



1. Sex 

a. female 



b. male 



2. Your Age 



a. 
e. 



17 
21 



b. 
c. 



.1, Yotir ^orm nt/witMng 



18 

22 



c. 

g* 



19 
23 



d. 20 

h. 24 or over 



4. 



6. 



a. 1-2 
e. 9-10 



b. 3-^ 
f. 11-12 



Residence 

a. dormitory 
with parents 



c. 5-6 

g. over 12 



d. 7-8 



c. 
e. 
f. 

g* 
h. 
1. 
J. 



b . f ratemlty/ sorority 
d. rooming house 
apt. or house with one or more sane sex roommates 
apartment alone 

apartment with one opposite-sex roommate 

apartment or house with more than one opposite-sex roommate 

apartment or house shared with people of both sexes 

other 



Marital status 

a. single » never married 
c. married but separated 
e. other 



b . married 
d. divorced 



Overall grade point average 
a. 0.00-3.9«> 
c. 4.50-4.99 
e. 5.50-6.00 



b. 

d. 



4.00-4.49 
5.00-5.49 



7. 



Area that best describes your major field of study 

a. biological sciences b. social/behavioral sciences 



c. 
e. 
f. 
h. 
J. 



humanities 
fine artSy 
education 
business 
other) 



performing arts 



8. Size of your family or origin 
a. self b. 2 

d. 4 e. 5 

g. 7 h. 8 

J. 10 or more 



d. physical sciences 

g* math» computer science 
1. engineering 



c. 3 
f. 6 
1. 9 
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II. Questions ^ 

Instructions; We would like to have your opinion on each of the following 
statements. Your response will Indicate the degree to which you agree or 
disagree. Please continue to Indicate your answers on the computer card and use 
the code shown below: 

a. very strongly agree f • mildly disagree 

h. strongly agree g. disagree 

c. agree h. strongly disagree 

d. mildly agree !• very strongly disagree 
e* no opinion 

9. It appears to me that some couples are never adequately prepared for 
marriage no matter how long they date. 

10. The success of my marriage will be partly related to the problems we 
resolve during our courtship. 

11. Today It Is necessary for husbands and wives to be flexible in the 
duties they expect each other to perform. 

12. If I had a good sexual relationship with my spouse » most of our other 
marital problems would take care of themselves. 

13. If my marital problems become unbearable > I would seek professional 
counseling. 

14. There Is little that a single or married Individual can learn through a 
course In family life education. 

15. '*When to marry** may be Just as important for me as **whom to marry.** 

16. A wife has to be more willing and able to adapt In a marriage then the 
husband. 

17. I think divorced Individuals are disturbed Individuals. 

18. There are some relevant scientific research findings which will aid me 
In understanding and preparing for my marriage. 

19. The patterns of behavior I establish during ny serious dating with a 
person will be carried over into our engagement. 

20. I expect to spend a couple pf years in learning how to make our 
marriage mutually satisfying. 

21. The husband should have the final word in most of the decisions in the 
family. 

22. Masturbation Is not physically harmful to me. 

23. I expect marriage to help change or reform my f lance (e). 
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24. ^Ity understanding of sex and human reproduction Is adequate. 

25. The way my steady acts while we are dating la not a good Indication of how 
she or he will act If we are married. 

26. I believe that Individuals who love each other will rarely have 
disagreements or arguments. 

27. Patterns of behavior and Interaction we develop during our early years of 
marriage are frequently persistent and hard to modify. 

28. It would be beneficial to our relationship , If I really understood my 
spouse's feelings and Ideas. 

2Q. It Is difficult for me to talk with anyone regarding my feelings regarding 
lovet sex» and marriage. 

30. I think married individuals are generally happier if they are married to 
persons with similar personalities and family backgrounds. 

31. Finances are seldom a cause for concern in the first years of marriage. 

32. A husband and wife should share most activities and have little personal 
privacy. 

33. The type and frequency of my sescual behavior is probably somewhat 
different from those of others in the United States. 

34. Sympathetic friends are usually good counselors when marital conflicts arise. 

35. I would like my potential spouse and myself to have some pre-marital 
counseling. 

36. Most of my courtship problems will simply take care of themselves. 

37. Before marriage, the best and truest love for me is one without sexual 
feelings. 

38. The woman's main responsibility in the family is to the children. 

3^. My sexual adjustment in marriage will result more from proper techniques 
than from my attitude toward sex. 

40. If my steady and I were having difficulties , engagement would help 
resolve our problems. 

41. For the sake of my children and their adjustment » keeping the family 
together would be preferrable to divorce. 

42. I feel embarrassed and uneasy when I talk about sex with members of the 
opposite sex. 



Ito an ttylng to find oot vhat your tMctioas ar* to tht dlocMoloo mmIob 
jou hwm if&a «tt«idin8 In CDSL 3S0. Iho tonoity with irtiich yoa toopoad to dio 
followliig otAtoaMitt vlU gif «• aeeimt« toavlta and liolp «• to eewtrntly 1»- 
pcovt tho discusaloa group axparlaneo. Plaaaa put your diacoaalon gro^p nnifcar on 
tha aanaiiig card along with your anawata. Do not Ineloda your nana. 

Thank you for your valuabla aaaiatanca. 

nsnocnOHS: (a) Plaaaa eonaldar aafdi of tha foUowlm atataMnta aa It appliaa 
to yoor gonaral faalinga about your axparlaneaa In tha waday dtaeoaalon groopa. 
(b) Conaldar tiia datraa to ahieh yoa agraa or dlaagraa with tba atataamt. (c) 
finally, Indicata your raaponaa on tha attadiad ooapntar aaaaiar ahaat hy **t 
a, b, c» d, or a aa eodad balov. ' 



Coda: mvnaca k£m, Meaa, e-No opimior, d-nisAaaB, a-snoMit DXSMm 



1. Tha dlacuaaion groupa halpad aa undaratand tiia lactura. 
2. 2. I faal eloaa to noat of tha group Mvb#na 
3 a Dljicussloiis oftn avslUd oo th« obvious • 

4a Tho Mtorlol covond in tho dlocoooloii groiv oodi vook voo hl^ily Yolovnt 
to dottogy oourtohip* «d MtrioiOa 

5a Tho dlocuooloQ groups holpod mm in looming tho contont of ttm oouno 
roodlng ooolgnBonto. 

6 a I onjoyod going to tho dloeuoolon group aootlngo oodi voofca 

7a Bolng o port of thlo group Incrooood wf Intoroot in tho eouoo oo o irtiolOf 

8a I froquontly found It difficult to foUov tho dloeuoolotto. 

9a Tho thlngo I*iro loomod ond oxporloneod in tho noddy dloeuoolono hovo 
holpod mm noltm probloao I voo homing vith friondo ond portnoro. 

10a If I voro olgnlng up for thlo eouroo knowing lAot Z knov nov, Z would try 
to got into tho oono dloeuoolon group. 

Ua Tho poroonol rooetlon poporo (PEP) ooolgnaont voo Toluoblo to mm poroonolly. 

12a Tho PIP ooolgnatnt contrlhutod to ny undorotndlng of tho cowoo contont* 

13a I thlidc I irlll ndEo o hottor portnor in o lovo rolotlooohlp oo o rooult of 
ottondlng thooo dloeuoolono. 




S^*"^ with th. gr.dii« procM. 1« m, U»cm^* t 

group • ^ 

15. A« • tMult of thm dlKOMioa group, I mm to eomleatt bottor. ' 

16. Iho diocuoolon gxoop oaaolono h««« telpod m dollop ^7 latotporwpa ikiUt. 

17. SoMtlM* I folt a Uttlo loft oat of tlM diaenoaloiis. 

18. Moot of tho tlM I lookod fot««rd to atttadlat tht diocuMlon mmIom. 
SSh'S^'tSI!""** ' wtltflod that tha dlMtttaalon group aaaaiona wmv 

SITSSS; ^''•^ -^^^^ *out r«r 

Kaaponsaa for your laadar jwra mmbarMl 20 tlirot«h 36. 

KMponaaa for your aaalatant laadar.. If you haw oaa, should ba fnm 37 throu^ 

<5^> 20. pftan axpraaaad hio/har faaUnga with group mrAars. 

(38) a. haipad kaap tha dlacuaaloa going vhan thloga got alow. 

(39) 22. Mkad diaUaoglng quaatlmia uhlch aada aa think about dlffarwit 

polnta of vlav. 

'«lr la avaluatli* mf participation. 

(41) 24. — l_claarly asplalnad tha goala of our dlscuaaloa group at tha ba- 

glnnlng of tha tarn. 

(42) 25. haipad group aaabaro accapt aach othar'a oplnlooa and faallitta 

avan whan thay aawMd vary dlffarant. 

(43) 26. dlaeuaaad things about hla/harsalf that aada aa faal uneoafortabU. 

(44) 27. "Iwava —tmtd Intaraatad In my opinions. 

(45) 28. toows how to usa huaor affaetlvaly. 
^^^> 29. ^fraquantly doi^ttatad tha dlseuaalon. 

(47) 30. _^saaaad ratiiar aloof froa tha othar group as^ra. 

(48) 31. was opan to eonstruetlva erltldaa. 

(49) 32. s asaa anthuslaatle about tha coursa. 

(50) 33. __Jias a thorough knowladga of tha cosraa contant. 

34. sasaad opan-alndad (l.a. aecaptad othar'a opinions avan whan thay 

warn dlffarant froa hls/har own). 

35. haipad othars clarify what thay warn trying to say. 

(53) 36. did a good Job In giving avaryona tha opportunity to eontrlbuta 

thalr opinions. 

Q Again, if you hava aa aaaiatant group la&r plaaaa raspond to tha aaaa 
ERIC^'*^ n***** 37-53 on your cottar Mar ahaat. lhadta. 



